














New RCA overseas teleprinter service by radio, first open to the public, 








Now Flying Stenographers span the sea! 


You are familiar with teleprinte r service 
which delivers a typed message, by wire, 
at high speed. Now this useful service 
takes to the air on a person-to-person 
basis, and is spanning the Atlantic Ocean 


bv radio! 


This new 


TEX, was 


developed by RCA engineers and European 


ichievement, called 


experts. Its heart is an amazing machine 
that thinks in 


may have come from fading or static 


code, detects errors which 


and 


iutomatically insists on a correction! 





If, when RCA’s “TEX” is at work, a letter be- 
comes distorted, the receiving instrument re- 
jects the character and sends back a “Repeat, 
please” signal in fractions of a second —then 
repeats it until a correct signal is received. Like 
other RCA advances in radio, television, and 
electronics, RCA’s TEX system helps make 
radio waves more useful to all of us—and in 


more way s! 


See the newest in radio, television, and elec- 
tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
St., N. Y. Radio Corporation of America, Radio 
City, New York 20, N. Y. 
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now links New York and Holland. 





RCA Research and pioneering pro- 


vide a basis for the superiority of 


RCA Victor television receivers 
best buy on the 1950 market. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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Si IF NCH 


Leukemias May Be Licked 


Cortisone and a chemical which neutralizes folic 
acid may be the winning team against leukemias. Cortisone 
alone is not permanently effective. 


> A TWO-CHEMICAL relay team shows 
promise of winning the race for a reasonably 
flective means of checking the leukemia 

This 


closed to an 


encouraging information was dis 
gathering of 


Foundation 


international 
cancer researchers at the Ciba 
n London by Dr. J. H. Burchenal of th 
Sloan-Kettering Institute, New York. 

adrenal gland 


its effect in rheumatoid 


Cortisone, the hormone 


lready famous for 
ithritis, is half of the combination. Its 


team mate is a chemical which antagonizes 


and neutralizes the vitamin, folic acid. 
Prio to >. 


CANCCI 


Burchenal’s disclosure the 


issembled experts had heard the 
uccess-failure story of the use of cortisone 
alone in the of leukemias. Dr. 
Burchenal himself had reported the dramatic 


leukemic children 


treatment 


improvement in| many 
and adults given this chemical. 


However, the improvement lasted only a 
I 


PSYCHOLOGY -AERONAUTICS 


few weeks. Further courses of treatment in 


relapsed patients might give second im 
provements in children, but not in adult 
Vhereafter the effectiveness of the 
fell off 
their leukemias. 

Dr. Burchenal’s colleagues at Sloan-Ketter 
ing, Dr. C. Stock and Dr. K. 


Dobriner, verified the purely temporary ef 


hor hii 


rapidly and the patients died of 


Chester 


fectiveness of cortisone against lymphatic 
cancers both in experimental mice and in 
humans. 
The cancer researchers at Sloan-Kettering 
hope that by alternating cortisone treatment 
with courses of folic acid antagonists, which 
have themselves shown temporary effective 
ness in checking leukemias, they will be 
able to bypass the resistance developed by 
the cancer cells to each of these treatments 
when used singly. 
Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 


Flying Psychological Lab 


> HOW pilots of speedy military airplanes 
react to problems encountered during flight 
Dayton at the 
with a 


is being determined in 
Wright-Patterson Air Force 
new-type flying set-up dubbed an Airborne 


Base 


Psy chological Laborato: y. 


High speed in the air calls for double 
quick thinking and _ split-second 
Engineering psychologists at the Air 


design and develop 


acuion. 
Base 
are endeavoring to 
fight equipment that will permit the op 
erator to function as efficiently and safely 
as possible. 

The airborne laboratory is a C-47 aircraft 
equipped with special electronic scoring de 
accurately pilots 
altitude, 


vices which record how 


are able to maintain heading, 
speed and many other variables of flying. 
The equipment consists of a motor genera 
tor, sensing units, a scoring console and a 
recording console. 

Whenever a pilot adjusts his instruments 
lem the sensing in 


into electri 


to correct a flight prob 
struments translate the action 
cal impulses which are recorded for future 
study. On the scoring console are electric 
stop clocks which indicate the length of 
time a pilot is “out-of-bounds.” This is the 
time that he is unable to keep within the 
variables as 


bank, 


tolerances for such 
airspeed, altitude, pitch, 


rate of turn and others. 


allowed 
angle of 


\ voice recorder and motion picture 


camera record the pilot’s comments and 


his eye and body movements during the 
tests. One of the greatest problems of fly 
ing has always been that of fatigue. A 
think that a 


him, but the 


pilot may long flight does 


not tire instrument scores 
show that the longer the Hight the less able 
the pilot is to stay within tolerances. 
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ENGINEERING 
Better Heating Oil by 
Using Furfural as Solvent 


> BETTER heating oil for use in hom 

is promised with an extraction unit using 
furfural as the solvent. This unit will be 
employed in a new refinery ready for op 
eration in Eagle Point, N. J., by the Texas 


Company. 


The use of furfural will also give im 


proved fuels for diesel engines, and it 
greatly reduces the sulfur content of both 
heating and diesel fuels. This is particularly 
important at the present time because it is 
from new wells 


now necessary to use oil 


which deliver crude oil containing con 


siderable sulfur. 


Furfural has been widely used by the oil 
industry for the removal of sludge-produc 
ing elements in motor oils. The new $60, 
000,000 
extraction 


refinery is the first commercial 


unit to employ furfural in the 


6 
production of diesel and heating oils. Pur 
fural is an organic chemical that can 
made from farm wastes, including corn 
cobs 
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RADIO 
Mirrors Reflect One Color 
Only for Color Television 


> MIRR¢ RS that reflect one colo only, 
red, developed in Pittsburgh 
Research Labor itories 


in the 


blue, green o 
it the Westinghous« 
promise to play an important: part 


color television of the future. 


The mirrors are made by depositing ex 
tremely thin layers of metallic compounds 
on clear glass. The process is carried out by 
a vacuum-spray method. The glass is placed 
which most of 


\ special metal 


, + ” 
In a glass-jar “oven” from 
the air has been removed 


compound in the jar is then heated electri 
cally It melts ind sends Vapors on lo the 
las ] t liclif ! 

glass sheets. The vapors solidify into an 


ultra-thin smooth, even film 


The thickness of the films determines the 
particular color the mirror will reflect. For 


blue, the thickness may be about one-fourth 


the wavelength of blue light, or about 16 


an inch. For green, the layer 
Red reflection § re 


millionths of 


is only stight!y thicker. 


quires the thickest film. 


The mirrors are for use at both ends of 


system. At the 


the television transmitting 





ONE AT A TIME—This clear glass 


sheet will soon become a mirror that 


“sees” and reflects only one color at 
a time—either red, green or blue. 
Demonstrated by Kenneth L. Fromm, 
the mirrors will be used at both the 
transmitting and receiving end of ex- 
perimental color television apparatus. 










nd y pick up the color picture from 
he camera and break it down into its 
hree basic colors. These are sent in the 
proper sequence through the system. At 
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the receiving end, another set of mirrors 

gather in the colors and help regroup them 

in the color picture seen on the screen. 
Science News letter, July 29, 1950 


Aureomycin for Lumpy Jaw 


> AUREOMYCIN may turn out to be a 
ure for lumpy jaw, or actinomycosis as 
this cattle disease that humans get is known 
medically 

Four human patients with this diseass 


n treated successfully with the 


on V. McVay, Ir., David 


, " 
lave now D 


mold drug, Drs I 


Dunavant, Douglas H. Sprunt and Miss 
Frances Guthrie of the University of Ten 
nessee College of Medicine and John Gaston 
Hospital, Memp! report in the JourNal 
oF THE AMERICAN Mepicat AssoctaTION 
(July 22) 

The first patient had been sick for six 
months, in spite of treatment with penicillin 
ind X-ravs. When he entered the hospital 


reddened mass covering 


he had a slightly 
most of th 


al 
ng down his neck. It was exuding a yellow 


right side of his face and reach 


h pus from three places. 

His diet was limited to liquids becaus« 
he could not his mouth as wide as 
half an inch. 


He was 


rour 


ope n 


mouth 


the 


given aureomycin by 


hours and a semi-paste of 
mold drug was put on the 


every 
sores on tace 
and neck 

“The response was dramatic,” the scien 
tists report. 

Within 
ibly and his slight fever had gone. He con 
tinued to take the mold drug for 28 days, 


by which time the swelling had gone and 


two days he could eat comfort 


there was only a minimum amount of 
scarring over the opening where the pus 
had been draining. He was still entirely 


well six months later. 





ARCHAEOLOGY 
What causes a child's head to be flat? p. 75. 


Where is the land of ‘Singing Sand’’? p. 77 


Where is the ‘Nursery of Man’’? p. 74. 


BOTANY 


What is the plant which may be a new raw 


material for licorice? p. 73. 


Photographs 


Motors, Inc.; p. 71, Bureau of Reclamation, 


Washington, D. C. 





uestion Box 


Cover, Philadelphia Zoo; p. 67, Westinghouse Electric Corporation; 
Boulder 


While the value of the drug can hardly 


be judged on the basis of only a few cases, 
especially in a disease which tends to recur 
iS actinomycosis does, the Memphis scien 
tists report the good results in the hope 
that 


try it in this ailment. 


other doctors will be stimulated to 


Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 





On This Week’s Cover 


> TWO coscorobas. rare birds from South 
America, have established another “frst” 
for the Philadelphia Zoo by hatching out 
1 pair ol babies. Believed to be the first of 
their kind ever to hatch in America, the 


only other record of their breeding in 
captivity was established in England shortly 


World War. 


comes closer to being a 


before the first 
The 


“SWOOSE ‘g 


coscoroba 
than any other bird on the earth. 
Some scientists have classihed it as a swan 
and others as a goose. Still other ornithol 
ogists look upon it as a tree duck. 
l'!.e question is—what should the hatchlings 
ducklings, cygnets 
The parent 
and they have snow 


giant 


be called—goslings, 
(baby swans). or “swooslets.”? 
birds are of ZOose size, 
white plumage save for the outer wing 
feathers which black. Their bills and 
legs are pink. The new additions are very 


light grey with dark markings. 


are 


The coscoroba family built a nest in 
February, and the female laid two eggs; 
however one rolled into the pool and the 





GEOLOGY 


How long will a man-made lake last? p. 71. 


ORNITHOLOGY 

What kind of gull follows a ship from shore 
to shore? p. 78. 
ZOOLOGY 


What is the age of the oldest seal? p. 70. 


p. 69, Crosley 


City, Nev.; p. 80, McDonough Studios, 





















































































other was infertile. Some weeks ago they 
built again, and after 46 days of incubation, 
the young hatched out. Both parents guard 
the young ones jealously and shoo away the 
mallards that same en 
closure with them. 

Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 


white occupy the 





Swimming during a thunder and light 


ning storm is not recommended; a person 


can be electrocuted by a charge carried by 


the water from the bolt striking at some 


distance. 
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Use of Scientific Ability 


A stop-gap program to rescue valuable scientists 
from mobilization is in progress. Our scientific talent must 


be used to best advantage. 


> MANY of the industrial labora 


great 


ies upon which this nation depends for 


ts scientific edge over the enemy might 


ell be stripped of the bulk of their bright 


st young scientists under the present partial 
nobilization. Even research efforts by civil 
irmed forces stand in 


ans employed by the 
danger. 

There is no government plan to prevent 
that now. Science Service has learned. An 
xample of the problem is the fact that 
32%, of the scientists in the great Westing 
house laboratories are in the nation’s mili 
tary reserves. 

Government officials, including those in 
the Defense Department who recognize the 
of our scientific talent 
experts of the National 


ilue of proper ust 
pool, and manpower 
Security Resources Board are now working 
on a stop-gap program to rescue some ot 


valuable scientists from the present 
partial mobilization. Other government ofh 
cials hope to persuade the Selective Ser\ 


a plan which was first 


these 


ice System to adop 


discussed three vears ago whereby scien 


trained personnel 
advantage in our defense effort 


tifically might be used 
to best 

There are two sides to the coin of scien 
tific talent. On the one hand, some scientific 


personnel should be withheld from the 


because they can be best used 


armed forces 
in civilian jobs—as physicists were used as 
civilians to develop the A-bomb in the last 
war. On the other hand, scientists who can 
not pass the physical tests set up by the 
irmed forces can in many instances be used 


uniform behind the 


to best advantage in 
lines. 

There are at present more than 2,000,000 
men and women in the nation’s military re 
Those who know—scientists and 


manpower specia ists——say thal 


serves. 
a significant 
proportion of our scientific talent is among 
those 2,000,000. The danger is that many 
of those young scientists are in the reserves 
for the wrong reason. Some of them were in 


college ROTC unit and there 


received 
fields 





ining and classification in milit 





unrelated to their scholastic speck it 
Others hold reserve commissions based 
World War Il 


; 
beyond that 


on their experiences and 
to acl icve 


useful to the 


now have gone tar 
their Ph.D.’s in fields more 
defense effort. 

We have only now 
adequate level the scientific talent reservoit 


World War II. In 


the war, there 


begun to fill to an 


which was drained by 
1950, for the first time since 
ry graduating Ph.D. Two 


approximately six 


1 


is one job for 


years ago there were 


made Ph.D. It must 


be remembered that this scientific reservoir 


jobs for every newly 
has only been filled to a level adequate for 
peacetime. 
Government manpower specialists and 
leading scientists outside the government— 
even while a stop-gap plan is only now being 
formuated—hope the government will pro 
vide a long term program for the proper 


ENGINEERING 


Dual-Purpose 


} } { 
that does the work ol 


> A NEW vehick 


a light tractor, but which can be used on 


} } } } ] . 
the highway for business or pleasure driv 
ing, was revealed in Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
Crosley Motors, Inc. 


larly for 


It 1s designed particu 
small farmers who can not afford 
separate farm tractors and road cars. On the 
highway, it can travel up to 60 miles an 
hour. 
As a farm 
, 


saw wood, spray Crops or to pull 


tractor, it can be used to plow, 
cultivate, 
i trailer wagon. For the highway the stand 


rd equipment includes a two-passenger 
attachable 


idditional 


7 | 
main body to which 


a quickly 


' 


pick-up body may be added for 


passengers or for cargo. 


69 


utilization of our scientific personnel. They 
see a need for: 

1. A method of taking away from local 
selective service boards and putting in the 
hands of a competent national board the 
decision whether scientists and students of 
science shall be inducted in the armed 
forces. 

2. A method, on the national 


allocating scientists in the military reserves 


les el, ot 


to the jobs, military or civilian, where they 


} 


will best help the national emergency ef 


fort. 
3. A method, planned and carried through 
by men who understand science’s role in 
these days of a most scientific war, of al 
locating the nation’s scientific talent where 
it will do the most good. 

None of these has yet been done. 
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Vehicle 


Iwo factors of importance in this new 


ley “FarmOroad” is its small size and 


Cros 
its low price. In general appearances, it re 
sembles somewhat the front part of the fa 
miliar military jeep. Its wheel-base is only 63 
With top and windshield down, it 
approx! 
factory 


inches. 
is 45 inches high. It will sell for 
mately $800 at the Marion, Ind., 
where it is made. 

This tractor-roadstetr weighs only 1100 
pounds but has power enough to pull a ten 
inch plow through tough soil. The secret of 
this is its 26.5-horsepower Crosley engine 
ind special gear system. It has six speeds for 
ward and two in reverse. 


Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 





DOUBLE DUTY—This versatile vehicle is an answer to the farmer’s need 

for a machine that will do a light tractor’s work and provide transportation 

too. This photo shows a 10-inch plow mounted on a hydraulic lift. Harrow, 
cultivator and other implements are also available. 
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Hormone Upset in Cancer 


An upset in the body's hormone balance may be one 
of the chief causes of cancer. The steroid hormones are the 
ones which are thought to affect the growth of tumors. 


> AN { tint delicate balan of th 
' f aly on 
n 
| 1 of ] v 
x red in internationa 
( Foundation, London 
xch 1 th flect 
| ho n grow of rs 
| includ x | ’ 
t t lrenal cortex 
| ) 1 Ups t ) } 
\ rf pituitary g nd 
1 | t ren ile sex h non 
| ph g n mn strated mi 
D t x ho non 
( } i ro rl rian U 
, nt p n ( castrat Tt l 
, it glane urns out ex 
I r\ imulat ng ) 
ae 
No j t | 0 | l in | N 
st on 4 th » ] nai 
1 int } | dl spit tion 
, f lu functioning f 
le pi 
Sex ho ffected growth of 
ly iduced prostate tissue cance! 
‘. if | t] kin ol l dd tion 
‘ ! X I n to | hem lly 
treated p 1¢ doubled th n 
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rate. Adding male sex hormone reduced 
ate by three-quarters. 

Dr. R. Hertz, of the U. S. National In 
stitutes of Health at Bethesda, Md., pointed 
part played by small amounts 


of dietary vitamins in the hormone-induced 


out the vital 


growth of tissues. By feeding female chicks 


nd rats chemicals antagonistic to folic 
cid, he could inhibit the normal growth 
f the genital tissue in response to injections 
if female sex hormones 


This growth-inhibiting power of vitamin 


ntagonizing chemicals holds promise of a 


powerful anti-cancer tool, but at present the 


narrow safety margin ol the available vita 
nin antagonists makes their use in_ the 
nical control of cancer not yet feasible. 
The exact mechanism by which steroid 
hormones influence cancer growth is still 
in doubt. Prof. C. W. Shoppee of University 
Colleg Swansea, W iles. cast cold water 
mn the theory that they may be trans 
formed in the body to cancer-causing chem! 
of the “polycyclic aromatic hydrocar 

mn typ 
Despite the structural similarity of the 
oids to these cancer-causing chemicals, 
drastic physical measures, which could not 


be duplicated in the body, are required to 


flect the transformation. 
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esources Feel Speed-up 


> RI 
umong the first U. S 
s to feel the national de 


1 
tiie Korean Wal 


BBER, steel and oil, sinews of mili 


yrougnt by 


These and other raw materials of Amer 
can industry were in the background as 
President Truman told Congress there may 
be need for “substantial redirection of eco 
Homi Tes ie 

Because hy United States exp need a 
dramati xpansion of its industrial po 
ential in World War Il, however, and has 
continued to expand in many fields in a 
booming peacetime prosperity, this country 
stands in greater readiness for industrial 
mobilization now than at the beginning of 
h last wa 

W wave synthetic rubber plants to sup 
plement imports of natural rubbe | 

ready | peed-up. Thr \ 
tl | i] chy n p 

Tu 1) 
| OW Operating 


can turn out in one yeat 
rest of the 


world, including Russia and her satellites. 


100, capacity, 


] 


1 1 
more steel than 1s made in the 


he President pointed to the steel indus 
try in particular, however, in warning that 


civilian uses may have to be curtailed to 


meet military demands. 


Petroleum is being pumped out of the 


ground in record amounts to meet the 
rreatest demand for liquid fuels in_ the 
nation’s history. Scien has taken hug 
strides in postwar years in finding ways to 
produce synthetic fuels from coal and oil 


‘he President made no mention of 


} } 

shales. 
7 1! . . > 

oO as a possible shortage resource. But it 


is among the first needs of an expanded 


military program. 
The list of and critical metals 
ind minerals is long. In World War II, it 
100 raw materials of the more 
than 5.000 needed to keep U 


iting in bal 


Within the 


Strategic 


ncluded ove 
S. industry op 
INCE 

two vears the 


past Bureau of 





Mines and U. S. Geological Survey released 
an authoritative outline of the U. S. posi 
tion in minerals. 

This country is virtually self-sufficient for 
coal, natural gas, magnesium, molybdenum, 
helium, magnesite, nitrates (for explosives), 
phosphate rock, potash, salt and sulfur. 

It depends almost entirely on foreign 
sources for chromite, manganese, nickel, 
platinum, tin, industrial diamonds, quartz 
crystal and asbestos. It must import from 
part of its consumption of oil, 
bismuth, cadmium, copper, iron 
mercury, tantalum, tungsten, 
antimony, vanadium, — high-grade 
bauxite (for aluminum) and mica. 

Which of these industry, 
both in peacetime and war, may come un 
der allocation and controls was not re 
vealed by the President in his 
But the outlook is 
military needs and production, involving 
nearly all of carry top 
priority. 


abroad 
arsenic, 
ore, lead, 


Zinc, 


materials of 


message to 


Congress. now clear: 


these materials, 
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METEOROLOGY 


Hot Weather Due Over 
Most of Nation 


> MOST of the nation is in for hot weather 
for the next month—“warmer than normal” 
the Weather puts it in its 30-day 
outlook for the period from mid-July to 
mid-August. The 
departure from normal will be east of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

Only exception to the rule will be the 
northern Rocky Mountain states which will 
enyoy 


Bureau 


area with the greatest 


cooler than normal weather. 

Upstate New York which 
New York City water users depend will 
have to get along with subnormal rainfalis 
from now to mid-August. The extended 
forecast section’s prediction for the north 
east, the Middle Atlantic States Gulf 
states is subnormal rainfall. 


reservoirs on 


and 
This means, also, that the nation’s dust 
areas will have a less 
normal amount of The Rocky 
Mountain and northern plains states, how 
ever, will have abundant showers, equaling 


bowl continue to 


} 
than rain, 


or exceeding normal amounts. 
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ZOOLOGY 
Oldest Gray Seal Known 
Lived Four Decades 


> A RECORD age for the gray seal, which 
is found in the Atlantic, is believed authents 
cated at 41 to 42 years by Colin Matheson, 
zoologist of the National Museum of Wales 
at Cardiff. Following reports of seals that 
lived to be over 30 years old, a record was 
Sweden of 
when a few 


a gray seal caught 

months old and finally died 
in captivity in the Skansen Zoo over 41 or 
later. This was reported in Natur 


located in 


42 years 
(July 8). 
Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 
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NUTRITION-ECONOMICS 
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From Now On: Food Race 


Will growing population outstrip our food resources 
in the future? Application of technological advances in back- 
ward areas will be necessarily slow. 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Eighteenth in a series of glances forward 


Nn science. 


> IN this year of the census taker, the ex- 
perts do not have any too much curiosity 
about the general resulgs of the present 
United States census. We know that there 
ire about 150,000,000 men, women and 
children in this country. 

Far more important to us, in one respect, 
would be an accurate count of people in 
other parts of the world. We know the 
number of people in China and even in 
Soviet Russia in the most general terms 
with errors that amount to many millions 
of population. 

And the rate of increase for the future, 
the balance between life and death which 
will be created by changing world condi 
tions in the next decade, constitute a gi 
gantic question mark. In one sense the 
future population of the world, determining 
whether we shall have enough food to 
feed the people of the future, is a problem 
of the same order as atomic bombs. 

For the United States, the best opinion 
of population experts is that in the year 
2000 our population is likely to be under 
200,000,000 and that if we do not reach a 
peak in population in the next 50 years we 
shall do so shortly thereafter. This is what 
is likely to happen if the population trends 
continue as they are and as we expect them 
to be in the future. There is also the pro- 
viso that atomic warfare will not wipe out 
overnight some 40,000,000 of our popula- 
tion as it could. 

There are some unconventional statisti- 
cians who foresee a much larger population 
in the next 50 years, even as much as 300,- 
000,000, but the general opinion ts that with 
increasing population density and inevita 
ble limitations upon food supply, our popu 
lation will level off and not go on increasing 
at the same rate. 

In the race between food and people, the 
problem is that of too many people, as 
well as too little food. Bad living conditions 
and the prevalence of disease often neutral- 
ize with increased death rates the higher 
birth rates that occur among non-industrial- 
ized populations. 

Give the people more food. Save them 
from death through introduction to medi 
cine and sanitation. Bring them the benefits 
of more advanced civilization. The popula 
tion increases. 

There does seem to be an eventual brake 
upon human reproduction that accompamies 
better education and better living conditions, 


even though the practice of birth control is 
not publicly condoned or encouraged. 

Under the world’s systems of govern 
ment, whether they be democracies or dic 
tatorships, there seems to be a continual 
push for larger numbers of peoples. The 
dictator cries for more people to defend 
the homeland. The minorities in a de 
mocracy are likely to wish to grow by pure 
increase in numbers into majorities. 

The biological when it is not 
thwarted by semi-starvation, has a tendency 


urge, 


to always increase the population of the 
earth. The next generation has a great 
debt to love. In terms of the 
some 55,000 new human beings must have 
breakfast every morning. The total number 
of people in the world is something like 
2,200,000,000. 

This figures out that the world’s popula 
tion is rising at the rate of about 200,000, 
000 every decade, which means more peo 
ple are added to the world each decade 


, 
whole world, 





GEOLOGY 
Silt Deposits Studied 
On Man-Made Lake 
> SCIENTIFIC teamwork 


definite and encouraging answer to a ques 
tion which has long troubled westerners— 


has prov ided a 


how long will man-made Lake Mead last? 

Scientists from the Navy, several govern 
ment bureaus, universities and private in 
stitutions studied and surveyed for two 
years to find out that it will take until the 
year 2225 and perhaps longer for Lake 
Mead, behind Hoover dam, to fill up with 
silt. 

In addition, dams to be built upstream 
will, by catching some of the silt, extend 
the useful life of Lake Mead much longer. 

The case history study of Lake Mead, 
said Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chap 
man, “exposed many uninformed estimates 
of Lake Mead siltation as extravagant and 
groundless.” 

One conclusion drawn by Interior officials 
from the study of Mead and other reservoirs 
was that the reservoirs would far outlive 
the period in which they are expected to 
pay for themselves. 

The Navy used sounding equipment de 
veloped during the war to measure the 
extent of the deposits of silt on the bottom 
of Lake Mead. Long cores of silt from the 
bottom were examined by the scientists of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 


than now exist in the United States. 

Little wonder, then, that scientists and 
statesmen alike are as worried about the 
great population explosion that is occurring 
here on earth quite as much as they are 
about the atomic situation. Communism in 
Asia is more of a symptom than a cause 
when the food and people situation of that 
continent is considered. Terrible as it may 
be to well-fed Americans, the sheer in 
ability to feed 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 Chi- 
nese in the near future, resulting in their 
deaths by famine, promises to have an effect 
Asiatic situation that 
could not be caused by force of arms. 


upon the political 
For a world so compounded of people and 
future we must 


} 


the food they need, in the 
leok to: 

A. A continuance of the race between 
people and resources of the world with the 
assurance, from history, that not for long 
will superfluous plenty be unused by in 
creasing population. 

B. The population problem is basic to the 
dilemma of war or peace in the future. 
Motivations and technical progress that can 
control the population spurt may be ca 
pable of avoiding the rush to human 
slaughter that is war. 

C. Today’s new applications of techno 
logical advances in scientific discoveries may 
double or quadruple the world’s resources 
of food and energy, such as the discovery 
of how to industrializ¢ photo-synthesis. Yet 
the application of such research progress 
will inevitably be slow in reaching the 
world’s backward areas. Population prom 
ises to outrun potential plenty. 

Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 


creepy: 


se 





UNTIL 2225—Navy divers went to 


the bottom of Lake Mead—the 

nation’s biggest reservoir—to bring 

up samples of silt carried into the lake 

by the Colorado River. Experts think 

it will take until 2225 and perhaps 

longer for Lake Mead, behind Hoover 
Dam, to fill up with silt. 








MEDICINE 
Operation for Varicose 
Leg Ulcer 84% Successful 


ulcers of 
84% ot 
Gunna! 


. AN rm ition fo Varicose 
? ] ‘ 
Vnik nas been successful in 


reported by Dr 


Bau of Mariestad, Sweden, at the meet 
1g of the British Medical Association 

| eration consists in cutting the 

n ce p vein in the back of the kne 

» black backflow of blood down into the 

After this operation,” D Bauer stated, 

h calf nuscl contractions drive the 

ul t iwh nu ous fine-caliber chan 

n nto iscl eins of the thigh, and 

no backflo } cur.” 

thy persons, the calf muscle 

ontr ) if the blood back 

rough t g ins of the leg. But in 


ilves of the big veins 
have been destroyed and every relaxation 
} } 


YiOOd ‘oO 


allows the 


of the calf muscles 
flow back down nain veins, Dr. Bauer 
xpla ) ( 

I t ’ permanent stoppage of 

mod an ling of the veins in 

\ leg. Pain 1 ulceration follow 

Th Op tion ad ised it Mariestad Ho 
pl las Deen perform d 245 times with no 
leath 1d no complications. Of 196 patients 
examined ix months to three years it 
165 had remained iled without sympton 
f blood stoppage in their legs. In 31 pa 

nts, symptoms recurred at intervals 

Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 

AERONAUTICS 


Jet Engine Exhaust Flame 
Temperature Measured 


> THE heat of th 


consuming flame that 


shoots from the no Al oft a yet 


engine of 
rocket can now be measured with the help 
of int 


ture is recorded by sending infrared rays 


ired radiation. The flame’s tempera 


into an instrume 


> 


through it 
measures radiant energy 

, , 
The method can be used to measure t 


t 


and f » scienuihe company 

Present and tft ! us of turbojet en 
gin im-} | cKCI make it n s 

\ ea ermine the temperature 
of the xhaust fla Jet engine efhciency 
d pends irgely upon |t opel itional tem 
peratures. Efhciency increases as the ten 
peratur rises. But t temperatur ised 
nust low ing points of 

1a rf ht ngines ar nad 

The new t! 1 uses what is illed l 
Inf red Mon it Rad 1010Nn P 


1950 


Science News Letrer for July 29, 


I Infrared adiation from source of 
known emission strength is passed through 
flame 


o be measured and into 


discharge whose 


- 


temper isure 1S 
an infrared mono 


omator. This is an instrument to meas 


ecord the radiant energy of certain 


elengths used in this process are 


icteristic of water or carbon dl 


xxide in the near infrared, since these are 


products of combustion in any gas stream. 
The device is rapid and accurate, it 1s 

uimed. A major part of the program under 
vhicl it was developed was carried ‘ out 
under contract with the Air Force Materiel 


Command, Wright-Patterson Air 
Dayton, Ohio 


Force 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Science Foundation 
Members to Be Named 
> THE FIRST 24 members of th policy 


National Science 
expected to be 


Board ot the 
Foundation are 
President 


\ soon 


making 
named by 


Truman tor Senate conhrmation 


. 1 > ] ] 
At least one woman will be 


named to the governing body 


mong those 


Scientists recall] words of the Presi 


dent when he signed the legislation setting 
p the Foundation It make rT I 
uy ndat can make as great 
ind vital contributions in case of national 
nergency as I fully expect it to do for us 
in peacetime pursuits 


Bureau's request for $475, 


oundation for its first 


The Budget 
OOU to operate the | 


vear is now being considered by the House 
\ppropriations Commitee Original legis 
lation authorized $500,000 for the first 


year’s operation 
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INVENTION 
Recoilless Gun 
Has Little Kick 


military 
»}] 


gun, a one-man 


> RECOILLESS 


weapon which W1 hire a two-pound she 


than an ordinary 


with no greater “kick” 
shotgun, brought an Army man a patent 
umong the 930 issued in a recent week by 
U.S.G rnmen 
In u t is fired like 1 ordinary gun 
sutt against the shoulder. Its 
lack of kick is due to a gas “take-off” that 


is fixed over an opening in the side of 
irtridge chamb This is an elbow 


funnel affair that carries the exhaust gas 


yack bevond the shoulder of the user. The 
take-off attachment tapers to the rear, and 
, , .] ’ 
as a special noz on its ena 


FE. Barker, U. S. Army, received 


patent 2,515,180 for this invention. It may 
v made and used by the government with 
ut the payment of roy lth 


Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 





GEOPHYSICS 
Far East Typhoons Cradled 
By Marshall Islands 


> THE Marshall 
Pacific is the “cradle” of typhoons that, a 
they 


the Philippines, China and Japan. 


Islands area in mid 


mature, move west and north towari 


Long suspected, this fact has now been 
definitely 
Pacific 
fornia at 
physics. 

Under the 


established by the Tropical 
Cali 


Geo 


the University of 
Angeles’ 


Project of 
Los Institute ot 
direction of Dr. Clarence ] 
Palmer, the research is based upon weather! 
observations taken during Operations Cross 


roads and represents one of the first im 
portant non-military results to come from 
the atom bomb tests at Bikini. 

Another result of the research is this 


born in th 
it was thought that 


typhoons and hurricanes are 


same way. Previously 


Caribbean hurricanes and Pacific typhoons 
different 
phenomenon. 


were the result of two entirely 
types of meteorological 


gue U. C. bk A 


the re 


scientist points out that 


search on typhoons indicates how 


little is known about the great tropical 
“weather factory” of the Pacific. Since more 
than one billion people are affected by 


weather originating in the tropics, there is 


urgent need for more studies in this area 


Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 
MEDICINE 
New Streptomycin 
From Japanese Soil 
> DISCOVERY of a 


an organism in Japanese soil is an 


new streptomycin 
from 
nounced by five scientists of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory in Peoria, Ill. 
The 


action 


streptomycin has 


anti-germ 
tubx 


} 
uggest that its 


new 
like 


trials show 


streptomycin itself, test 
Its discoverers 
name be hydroxystreptomycin. It was ob 
of the 


produce 


tained from a new species strepto 


myces organisms which strepto 


For 


Suggest the 


mycin itself. this organism, the scien 


tists name Streptomyces griseo 
carnetus 

Search for streptomycin-like substances 
that effective 
germs but less toxic than streptomycin and 


would be as igainst disease 


to which the would not grow re 
sistant led to the 
streptomycin. Details of its chemical makeup 
ire reported in the journal, Scrence (July 
21). bv the discoverers, Dr. Robert G. Bene 
dict, Dr. Frank H. Stodola, Dr. Odette L. 
Shotwell, Anne Marie Borud and Lloyd A 


Lindentelser 


germs 


discovery of this new 


Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 
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MEDICINE 
Thiourea Shots 
Prevent Radiation Death 


> SHOTS of a chemical called thiourea 
will protect mice against radiation death, 
Drs. G. Limperos and W. A. Mosher of the 
Biochemical Research Foundation and _ the 
University of Delaware in Newark, Del., 
find. 

When a group of mige was given this 
chemical by injection before heavy doses of 
X-_ravs. over a third (35.2%) of the animals 
survived, compared to less than one-tenth 
(7%) injected after irradiation and only 
two percent of control animals irradiated 
but not given the chemical 

Thiourea has been used as a medicine to 
check over-active thyroid glands in some 
goiter paticnts. 

The Delaware scientists believe it lowers 
mortality due to X-radiation because of the 
protection it gives to certain vital con 
stituents of body cells, such as nucleic acid 
Whether it will lessen the remedial effects 
of X-rays besides reducing the mortality 
remains to be investigated, they state in 
their report to the journal, Scienct (July 
21). 

Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


North Korean Supply 
Routes Vulnerable 


bombers knock out the 
North Korean indus 
trial plant, problem of replacement of planes, 
tanks and guns for the Reds might become 
difficult. 

North Korean factories are perfectly cap 
able of turning out much of the heavy 


> IF American 


Japane se-devel yp d 


equipment now being used by the Com 
munist armies, Prof. George B. Cressey, 
of Syracuse University and expert on the 
Far East, told Science Service. But, he added, 
there is no heavy industry for 1,509 miles 
between North Korea and Lake Baikal in 
Siberia. 


exhausted, and if 


“Once stockpiles are 
our bombers destroy the North Korean in 
dustrial potential,” he said, “the Russians 
will have to transport new supplies over Si 
berian and Manchurian railroads from cen 
heavy industry east of Lake Baikal.” 

That is about 1,500 miles from the North 
Korean-Manchurian border 


ters of 


Although there is a short s 
Siberian-North Korean border, Prof. Cres 
sey pointed out, there is no railroad between 
Soviet and North Korean 


Chinese Manchuria. 


rritory which 
does not pass ove! 


Russia has the choice of three rail routes 
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into North Korea. One is the double-tracked 
Trans-Siberian railroad to Vladivostok. An 
other is the Manchurian route through 
Kirin to the 20-year-old port of Rashin in 
northeast North Korea. The third ts through 
Mukden to western North Korea. All three 
are modern roads, although the latter two 
are probably  single-tracked into North 
Korea. 

The Japanese, who occupied Korea from 
1905, extensively developed the North Ko 
rean heavy industry and it became an im 
portant arms arsenal for the Japs during 
World War II. There are good deposits ol 
iron and coal in the territory north of the 
38th parallel 

Whether the Communists will begin to 
have supply difficulties probably depends 
on the estimate made of the ease with 
WW hich South Korea could be congue red and, 
therefore, on the size of equipment stock 
piles in North Korea, Manchuria and east 
ern Siberia 


Manchuria cannot be depended upon to 
» the North Koreans. Russia 
destroyed Manchurian industry when sh 
withdrew from there after World War II 


Little heavy industry has been developed 


supply much t 


in eastern Siberia, according to Prof. Cres 
sey. 
Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 


PHYSICS 
New Battery Operates 
At 65 Degrees Below 


> A NEW type of wet-cell battery using 
magnesium and cuprous chloride in place 
of the familiar lead plates and sulfuric acid 
has been developed by the Army Signal 
Corps. 


Designed to power radiosonde instru 


ments which weathermen send up for high 
altitude 
models of the new battery weigh 


1 pound, will opera at 


meteorological research, the first 
less than 
temperature $ 
down to 65 degrees below zero and _ take 
up only 16 cubic inches. They can be 
activated by ordinary tap water, and will 
deliver 12 watt-hours of power 

Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


AEC to Issue Report 
On Atomic Weapons 


> A NEW “Smvth report” on the effects 
of atomic weapons, understood to be “th 


first completely authoritative document on 
the over-all effects of atomic weapons,” 1s 
being compiled by the Atomic Energy Com 
mission and will be sold by the Government 
Printing Office about August | 


material is a 
“radiological warfare” will 


The use oT I idioactive 
weapon and 


covered. Hitherto unpublished details about 


the shock waves sulting from atom 
, , 
re promiusca 
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PHYSICS- BIOLOGY 
Electrical Ear Studies 
Whispers or Shrieks 


> WITH an electrical model of the human 


ear, scientists are studying the softest 
whisper and the loudest shriek you can 
hear. How the ear works is described in 
strange formulas and mathematical symbols 
in a new theory being worked out. 

A maze of wires, inductors, capacitors 
and voltage meters has been designed by 
two Bell Telephone mathematicians, Drs 
B. P. Bogert and L. C 


duce the workings of the inner ear. 


Peterson, to repro 


This inner ear, or cochlea, is a snail-like 
spiral tube filled with fluid. Its job is to 
transform sounds that strike the ear drum 
into electrical impulses. Thousands of tiny 
nerves lead these impulses to the brain 
The cochlea sorts out the many frequencies 
which may make up a certain sound; th 
brain puts them back together again. 

The electrical network designed at Bell 
Laboratories in Murray Hill, N. J., simu 
lates this mechanical action of the inner 
ear. It sorts out the frequencies of sounds 
ntering the system, causing them to appear 
at different points along the network 

Results from studies with the new instru 
ment are published in the JouRNAL oF THE 
America (May) 


Bogert and Peterson, 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF 
The goal, SaVS Drs. 
is a more complete understanding of the 
dynamics of the cochlea. In simple terms, 
mathematics 1s giving a better conception 
how a noise is a noise. 


Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 


of why and 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Mammals in Texas 
100,000,000 Years Ago 


> FIRST evidence of mammals living in 
this country in a prehistoric age which be 


gan about 100,000,000 years ago has been 


found in northern Texas. 

Two fossil hunters from the Chicago 
Natural History Museum, Drs. Rainer 
Zangerl and Robert H. Denison, uncovered 
yawbones of a family of small mammals 
known as triconodonts. The discovery was 
wade in a geologic deposit known as th 
Early Cretaceous Trinity Sands of Monta 
gue County, Texas, north of Fort Worth, 
and reported in the journal, Science (July 
14). 
The only other known mammalian re 
mains of this age are five isolated teeth 
found in southern England. Until now, 
triconodonts were known from fossils tens 
of millions of vears older 
finds 


Museum 
, 


investigations of the 


officials are planning intensive 
Trinity Sands area, 
hoping to find remains of other mammals 
which may throw light on the development 
f present-day animals. 

Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 








By DR. HENRY FIELD 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Search for Missing Link 


An anthropological expedition spends three months 
in Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and Iran, the area known as ‘‘the 
nursery of man.” This is an exclusive coverage. 


could be seen by flashes 


flint 
ff sunlight from the smooth surfaces, pre 


evidence ot 


> REIRUT. LEBANON—Is ¢ pees istoric man must have lived in, for him, 
taste Bok” on found in Iraq along great comfort. An abundance of flint pro 
a n first followed fron ided him with the tools and weapons he 
\ ie id Afi needed and a fine assortment of handaxes, 
VW ' Dp | ’ ncien « choppers, scrapers, knives and flakes were 
‘ , otieve found. Twenty thousand years ago a stream 
» 19028? This mass of ruins is also probably flewed in the wadi, and the low 
q, n K W! »> slopes were no doubt covered with vege 
; gO, | t desert tation ’ 
| no exploration The discovery of these 10. settlements 
r) f ‘questions icross the Syrian Desert provides strong 
em = months expedition evidence to support my theory that pre 
aie ugh Lebanon, Syria, historic man used this area as a main 
I, as re . ea ae route for his migration between Asia, Africa 
. am ; an ind Europe. For many years the Syrian 
Ours ee Deh VW Desert, dessicated and almost barren, was 
Ao pal xpect considered by scientists as a natural barrier 
sands jee] nd P u to migration similar to that of the salt 
c, ; \ 1() desert in Persia. However, this discovery 
a . ; yo and at all of ancient settlements provides further evi 
' p ¥ End ngs dence that, in Paleolithic times, the desert 
ly f prehistori is in fact not a barrier at all but a logica 
1 across which to migrate westward to 
Mu ; ' wal don : ie Mediterranean 
ic | Euphrates river n For this part of its itinerary, the expedi 
Ss shy ion had as a temporary member J. H. 
T I sd dirt Keeley, U. S. Minister to Svria. Mr. Keeley 
+ in dank and dirty made a most fortunate “fhnd” of what ap 
painstakir pe ; ent £ living pears to be a remnant ol prehistoric cary 
people and ns 
Surrealist Animals and Mounds 
Prehistoric Man Was Here DEIR EZ ZOR, SYRIA—With permis 
ABOU KEMAL, SYRIA—1 Pea sion of the Syrian authorities, the Peabody 
M im-H rd University Expedition t Museum-Harvard University Expedition to 
Near East | lisce cdl distinct sett the Near East was allowed to enter the 
ts of g Paleolithic now restricted zone around Hassetche in north 
\long iortheasterly line fron ern Syria.. Accompanied by a member of 
Damascus to the Euphi river we found — the Syrian police, who was armed with a 
Op vhere pre ric man on ived sub-machine gun, the expedition travelled 
rl y adds more iden » from Deir ez Zor beside the Euphrates to 
ppor it one time, n n within sight of the Turkish border at Ra 
f tory, this part « el Ain 
yg S \) is a Watered and Tell Halaf, one of the most important 
p Hin rapers and lan sites in western Asia, was inspected and the 
nd show that ani narks of Baron Max von Oppenheim’s 
! pientifu na ould vork were still to b seen. Baron Oppen 
| loug ise by the human in im spent many years here laboriously 
in Oo pl de them with tood. The excavating huge stone figures of fantastic 
f fl indaxes seems a nimals which would probably be called 
vt ( rees “ é surrealist” by moderns. These statues were 
th \ d « hipped to Oppenheim’s private museum in 
Th ting of th t ’ Berlin only to be destroyed, as the rem 
nt é king t nants of Babylon were, by bombing in, 1944 
Wadi R ro Svri Poday The village of Ras el Ain is a pleasant, 
mg on t ’ tone-built town inhabited by Arabs, Turks 
dy | barren stream bed nd Chechens. Water is abundant as there 
Hi here, where th are about 200 bubbling springs which form 





the headwaters of the Khabour river. O1 
both sides of the Khabour, we foun 
many grass covered mounds littered wit 
potsherds. Also along the Khabour are th 
curious villages of 8,000 Assyrian 
who were settled in this region by the 
League of Nations. Their houses are shapec 
like and ar 
made of mud. These Assyrian refugees ap 
pear to be living in some happiness in this 
healthy but the world 


about 


overgrown conical beehives 


isolated region of 


Physical Measurements Taken 
HABBANIYA, IRAQ—The origin of the 


modern Assyrian has long been a puzzi 
to anthropologists. One of the primary ob 
jectives of our expedition to the Near East 
is to find and to 
whether the present 


evidence of this origin 
determine, if possible, 
day peoples are descended from the famed 
Assyrians of ancient 


In 1934, we took anthropometric records 


times. 


of a group of Assyrians but the measure 
ments were made under most difficult con 
ditions. When the results were tabulated 


} 


the data were found to be in too great con 


flict to be used as a basis for determining 
any origin by comparison. Recently, how 
ever, in Habbaniya, conditions for making 
measurements were ideal. 


1 new series of 


Here, at this large Roval Air Force base, 


LEADER OF EXPEDITION—Dr. 
Henry Field, leader of the Near East 
exploration, was formerly associated 
with the Field Museum of Chicago. 
He is the first anthropologist in mod- 
ern years to be allowed to visit Saudi 


Arabia. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF EXPEDITION—The Peabody Museum-Harvard Uni- 


versity expedition on an exploration of the 


“Nursery of Man” visited the 


various places, as shown by the heavy dotted line, in the countries of Iran, 
Iraq, Syria and Saudi Arabia. Long known as the crossroads area where stone 
age people must have lived, few traces of them have hitherto been found and 
no adequate search for prehistoric man has hitherto been made in this region. 


Air Vice Marshal J. N. Boothman provided 
us with 531 Assyrians who were working 
there as levys. Under military discipline 
measurements could be quickly and ac 
curately made. 

Fortunately, this group of Assyrians were 
from tribes including the Upper and Lower 
Trijari, Boz, Diz, Tkuma, Jelu and Mar 
bishu. This provided a good cross-section 
and enabled us to get much information 
from the men as to their tribal origin and 
(Some of them were much more 
relatives 


history. 
interested in the welfare of their 
in Chicago). 

\ somewhat confusing characteristic of 
the typical round-head Assyrian is the flat 
tening of the back of the head. This is 
caused by the custom of strapping the 
children into a cradle from birth continu 
ously for the first two years of their lives. 
The pillow under the head grows progres 
sively harder thus artificially deforming the 
back of the head. The reasons for thus 
confining a child seem to be, in the main, 
two: first, it forcibly prevents the child 
from crawling about and being a nuisance 
and, second, there is a superstitious belief 
that it keeps away evil spirits. This deforma 
tion seems to have no ill effect on the 
mentality of the Assyrians, their heads 
growing broader in compensation. 

We hope that, when this new series of 
measurements are tabulated at Harvard, 
rew light will be thrown on the original 
source of these persecuted people. 

There was some concern on the part of 
nany of the levys as to the welfare of their 
8.000 compatriots who were settled by the 


Nations in a 
Syria. Since the Expedition had _ recently 
visited these villages along the Khabour 
river we could assure the men that all was 
well with their friends. 


Sand Covering Babylon, Kish 


AFAG, IRAQ—This mud brick and sun 
baked Arab village provided a 
place for two U.S. expeditions—that of th 
University of Pennsylvania, led by Dr. Don 
McCown, and our Museum-Har 
vard University Expedition to the Near 
East. 


League of remote part ot 


meeting 


Peabody 


We, along with Dr. Faraj Basmachi of 
the Iraq Department of Antiquities, drove 
down from Baghdad, stopping on the way 
at Babylon and Kish, and spending some 
time in search of a “lost” city east of 
Hilla. 

The ruins of Babylon, 
again with blowing sand, were doubly sad 
when it was remembered that the treasures 
of this fabulous and beautiful city are now 
gone forever. Excavated by the 
the early 1900's, almost everything of value 
was shipped to 


slowly filling in 


Germans 1n 
Berlin. There the city of 
Babylon was reconstructed almost in its 
entirety only to be finally destroyed by the 
air raids on Berlin in World War II. What 
has become of the famed Ishtar Gate and 
other remnants is not known although 
there is a rumor that the Gate survived the 


bombing and was removed later to Russia. 

We also visited Kish. Here, 
obliterating all 
legend the first 


too, blowing 
sand is rapidly traces of 
this citv—according to 
founded after the Flood—and it will soon 


< 


be only a barren mound rising from th 
desert floor. 

While on the Kish expedition in 1928, Eric 
Schroeder and I made an exploratory trip 
between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
We found a low and unidentified mound 
surrounded by 
many 
time the going was slow 
travelling by horseback. Now the same trip 
was made again but this time by jeep which, 
while somewhat more uncomfortable than 
a horse, was swifter and equally able to 
climb in an out of the 
ditches. 


ruined buildings and with 
about. At that 
as we both were 


potsherds scattered 


ancient rigation 


Aid in re-discovering the “lost” city was 
also given by Air Vice Marshal Boothman 
who kindly flew 
Lake Habbaniya 
topped by a rectangular ruin rising from 

perfectly desert. Since 1928 
however, this mound had been identified 
by the Iraq Department of Antiquities as 
Tel Abou Hatab and had been found to b 
of more or 


down from his base at 
and circled a low mound 


arid waste of 


less recent Islamic origin. 
Here at Afag the two expeditions met 
and Dr. McCown invited us to visit the 
excavation going on at Nippur, 
miles out in the desert from Afag. We were 
shown the remains of the city and_ the 
ziggurat (or temple) and many of the 
relics taken from the site, 
trinkets and 
statues in both stone 


some Six 


including som 


small gold and small 


rings 


and ceramic. 


Implements Found 
TEHERAN, IRAN—Men of the Old 


Stone Age lived in the caves of Luristan in 
western Persia. 

The first obtained by 
our Peabody Museum-Harvard Expedition 
Khurramabad — wet 


, , 
proot has been 


Three caves near 

studied. 
Konji cave, 

1,000 foot 
vast green plain cut by a meandering 


os 


which stands midway up 


limestone mountain, overlooks 
nee @ red alone ; 
river. snow covered siopes form a continu 


ous range across the valley. This is indeed 


an ideal location. 

Flint Hakes 
hunters of the Old Stone Age were found 
in a small trial trench just inside the cave 
entrance 


implements and made by 


On the slopes outside two other caves mn 
valleys we also found flint flakes 
indicating 


nearby 
prehistoric inhabitation 

It mav now be said with certainty that 
Paleolithic Man lived in Luristan, famou 
previously for its mountains, fierce tribes 
men and superb ancient bronzes. 

I believe that ancient man migrated from 
Central Asia southward 


Persia, then 


along the eastern 
border of turned 
through the pleasant valleys of Khuzistan 
and Luristan until the Sulai 
maniya, Agra and Rowanduz led onto the 
Mesopotamia plain. 

We returned 
rations for excavations at 
Rowanduz Gorge in 


northwest 


passes ( 


Baghdad to make prepa 
Baradost cave 


above northeastern 








6 
Iraq. H t yped to find another link 
vidence tor Stone A ge 

tures né xtending from southwestern 
Sinai. t lernes f Jordan and tl 


Nort \r [ r Syrian D 


5000 B.C. Pottery Found 


KIRKUK, IRAQ—During excavation of 
ine-foot sounding trench in Diana ¢ 
y n | t uuntain in northea n 
Iraq, paint pottery with incised gn 
I H vp is D 1 fe l 
This pottery, previously known fri 
plain of Iraq and attributed 
id of t 5,000 B.C.. must ha n 
d rt ~ trade into Kurdistan 
000 to Abral 
f ( 
1] ry dentihed of 71 H 
ty} \ iter studied w 
t ; ds and Mil 
in l 1 Museum in Bagh 
1) ( ted about 3,500 t up 
] | ra oO Ma ) 
\ pil f snow ci 
b I ype fron N 
to supply fr neat 
Work n transferred t P 
( ! yuart ni 


Bear Is Main Diet 


BARADOST MOUNT IRAQ 
f the Peabody Museum-Harva 


M oO ! 
Ex} tion to the Near | 
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' , s the f t 
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Sin ‘ t t | I { 
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woked it over an open fire and served i! 


> the spikes to the hungry members of 


r 
By the tin the bear was consumed a 
meat of that 


msensus determined that the 
tasty The 


particular bear at any rate was 
degree of toughness was comparable to that 


rubber boot and it was very close to 


ol a 
I idige stibl 


Fortunately for the health and welfare of 


yncentrated hunting 


ought in two ibex to relieve the monotony 


‘ neat and a supply train of one 
donkey and a small Kurdish boy was or 
ganized. This returned with chickens ot 

m vintag is th bear ind eggs 
vhat younge 


Skull and Bone Series Collected 


HADITTA ON THE EUPHRATES, 
IR \Q Deep in the hidden recesses of a 


whic ) was th home ol wolves or hy 
a ve found bon bones, bones, thou 
nds of animal bones—and a few human 
kull 
While we examined the bones and tl 
kulls n of our Peabody Mu 


| 


vuara, 


expedition st od 
rmed with the thighbone of a camel, in 


residents of the cave showed thei 


S tri 


sentment by charging us with bared 


ngs. Wolf footprints wet large and clea 


sy 
, 
corner of the 


1 the dry dust and in one 


fresh meat attracted a swarn 

i an 
We reached the e by wriggling un 
fortably through a narrow rocky tun 
vel. The air inside was dry and musty, the 
nosphere hot, dusty and fetid, rank with 
sm ol h inimals for which this 


, ’ | 1] ] 
\ fine scries ol KUILIS ind 


DOnCS oO 


|, horse or donkey, wolf, hyena, jackal. 

x, sheep and goat were collected and 

rried with great difficulty through the 
tunn o the sma ntrance 


Sever fragmentary human skulls and a 


few mandibles wet ilso found. Four of 
skull fragments were heavily mineral 
ized and abnormally thick 
Could ese b he skul ft the pre 
storic hunters for whom w id been 
irching? Were vy brought in by raven 
Vi s I 1\ l s sp i d ] icy 
i questions may be solved by chemic 
1a t Harvard, where they will be 
Ipp 1 loan study 
Examination of thi skull caps vealed 
Do stone kn { ks n dg S 
This is remints f the Magdalenian 
Ku ) n Le Placa in France which 
¢ o » US d iS cere 
ymnial drinking cup 
\ two s below ground we were 
glad t rawl upward davlig ind 


Assyrian Belles Measured 

HABBANIYA, IRAQ—Blonde, blue-eyed 
I aches and 
yns—these and thei: older, 


more thick-set friends, submitted to me 
urements and physical examinations her 
all in the interests of pure science. 

The Peabody Museum-Harvard Exp: 
tion statistics on 126 women 
530 men, young and old Assyrians in t 
Civil Cantonment of the British Royal 
With stature, 
ting height and of the he 


possible to det 


sec ured 


Force. measurements of 
observations 
and race, it should be 
mine the racial position of these men a1 


women among the peoples of Southweste 


Asia 
As they 


i 
passed through the asseml 


line, observations were also taken of the 
skin color, hair, eyes, noses and teeth. Mec 
cal assistants took their weight, pulse rat 


and respiration. 

With young 
girls passed through the ordeal reluctantly 
R.A.F 


But, once it was announced that they were 


their eves downcast, the 


but nobly, obeying orders of the 


te be photographed, they were far fron 


reticent. They crowded around the camera. 
eager to get into the picture. The camer: 
took away their shyness, and they crowded 


around the door and pushed and shoved 


to get 


ge 


observed 


room to be measured and 


into the 


t prints was de 


Two days lates a set ol 


livered to them as a reward for their coop 


ration. 


['wo basic types were observed: a tall 
gray eved 
round-faced, dark 
Assyrian women 


mixed than tne 


hin, light-haired, blue-eyed or 
thick-set, 


eved group. The 


yroup, ind al 


vl 
prown 
appear to be ess rac lly 


men. 


Red Ocher for Rosy Cheeks 
WESTERN DESERT, IRAQ—In prehis 


toric times, red ocnel was a girl’s best 


friend—as rouge is today 


Gaara De 
20 miles wid 


Far out in the desert lies the 


pression 50 miles long and 
rise five 
caps of limestone, making 
On Jebel-c 


with a 


In the center of the depression 


hills, with hard 
them visible for miles around 
Afaif, whose summit is 
castle like rocky 


Museum-Harvard Expedition 


adorned 
formation, the members of 
the Peabody 
incient mine. Larg 


found an lumps of red 


ocher were strewn on surface of th 
slop 

Ocher is anv of a class of natural earths 
mixtures of hydrated oxid ~ iron wit 


various earthy materials, ranging in col 


from pale yellow to orange and red. 


Near this ancient 


flint picks were strewn about 


mine, crud 


cosmetic” 
in profusion 
This was evidently an 


important source ol 


1 , ' 
he priceiess red powae used by dozens 
olf generations for body paint 
, , 
In addition to giving life to pale cCheeKs 


I 
ed ocher was used to assure life in the 


next world. Graves were believed to have 
lined with the material in the hope 


been 

that be was the color ot blood, it 
11 

would give 


R d ocher, 


place on the cosmetic tables of 


from a 
the womer 
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Babylonia and Sumeria to the substance 
d for branding sheep. While we were 
the mine, an Aniza Bedouin boy climbed 
with easy grace up the hill. He picked up 
several lumps of the ocher, explaining that, 
r powdering, water was added to form 
thick red paste, which is applied to the 
ks of sheep as a property mark. 
\ sandstorm began to roll toward us from 
northwest, accompanied by warning 
sts of hot wind. We left the 
just made the camp before we were 
ngulfed in the whirling sand. 


Much Flooded Land 
BASRA, IRAQ— Thousands of acres of 


flooded area were below as the Iraqi Air 


mine, 


vays plane left Baghdad. Baghdad indeed 
d become an island, surrounded by the 
swirling brown waters rushing southward 
from the high mountains. 
Here in 1950 was a small-scale repetition 
»1 the flood which covered lower Mesopo 
tamia some 5,000 years ago. Noah and his 


kinfolk did not have the modern advan 
tages of aerial surveys and warnings by 
telephone and radio. The heavy wintet 


snowfall was melted by a quick thaw and 
Tigris and the Eu 
their low banks 


torrent sweeping all 


the twin rivers—the 


phrates—overflooded and 


joined into 
before it into the Persian Gulf. 


one vast 

As we flew south we passed over Kish, 
“the first city founded after the Flood” 
ccording to the cuneiform texts. Here | 
had spent two seasons excavating with the 
Field Museum-Oxford University Expedi 
tion. Here we had found the scientific proof 
of the Flood. A our east lay 
Babylon, its famous Hanging Gardens now 


few miles to 
i desolate waste of sand. 

An hour later we passed near Ur of the 
Abraham. A Beduin 
shepherd was leading his flock of sheep 


Chaldees, the home of 


ind goats to a nearby pasture. This scene 


was the same as that of 50 centuries ago 
s recorded in the Bible 

We swung westward to fly over Al 
Qurna, where the Twin Rivers meet to 


flow as one into the Persian Gulf. This is 
the location of the traditional Garden of 
Eden. Now this area is nothing but a 


sandy waste with a few low mounds desig 
nating former habitation. 

Above the inland lake known as the 
Horal-Hammar, the Marsh Arabs could be 
seen poling their gondola-like Mashahuf 
through the tall reeds or across open water. 
Many of their tiny villages were precari 
ously near to the rising waterline. 

The plane swooped down onto Basra 
airport which was fortunately dry as a bone. 


Shade Is 112 Degrees 

KUWAIT, PERSIAN GULF—It certain 
ly seemed improbable that prehistoric man, 
for whom this Peabody Museum-Harvard 
Expedition is searching, ever crossed or 
lived on the hot and sandy waste of this 
area, but even here we found crude flint 


faked by human hands. 
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Flying over water and desert from Basra, 
we landed here in a blast of furnace-hot 
wind that swept across the landing field. 
In our search for former habita 
tion, we drove four miles west of Magwa 

summit lie t 


traces of 


to a low mound. On the wo 
rectangular lines of dressed stones, either 
the foundations of small buildings or the 
remains of graves. Nearby on the slopes | 
found the stone flakes of crude flint worked 
by ancient man. 

We searched for flint implements around 
: small lake of bitumen. Col. H. R. Dick 
son, world-authority on Kuwait, had found 
a good series in this region. However, drift 
ing sand had covered the area only a few 
days before. 

At the southern extremity of Kuwait on 
the border of the Neutral Zone we climbed 
Jebel Gurain, the twin-horned peaks visible 
from afar. Here we found a few poor flakes 
indicating the presence of ancient man, al 
though the word “ancient” here may mean 
but a short span. 

Black spots began to flicker in 
my eyes. I felt giddy. The wind was strong. 


front ol 


Che sunlight intense. The shade tempera 
ture was 112 degrees. 
Col. Dickson, former British _ political 


agent and now adviser to the Kuwait Oil 
Co., has lived in Kuwait for almost a quar 
ter of a He has found stone im 
plements at three other localities. Very gen 


century. 


erously he presented the finest specimens to 
the Peabody Museum at Harvard. Col. Dick 
son and his wife are the “The 
Arab of the Desert,” a recent classic on the 
way of life of the Bedouin. Mrs. Dickson has 
collected the flora and fauna of Kuwait, so 
that their efforts form a landmark 
in the basic research of the Persian Gulf. 

The modern population of Kuwait town 
is markedly different from that of Baghdad. 
In the market is a medley of 
Arabs, Persians, Baluchis, Negroes and a 
few hawknosed Bedouins from the 
hinterland of Saudi Arabia. Here the physi 
cal anthropologist would have to select his 


authors of 
point 


} 
rare racial 


great 


subjects with the greatest care for his re 
sults to be worth recording. 


Immense Burial Ground 


BAHRAIN ISLAND, PERSIAN GULF 
—At least 50,000 burial mounds—tumuli, 
they are called—rise on the main island of 
Manama half an Muharriz, 
where we landed by air. 

Local suggest Bahrain 
was considered as the sacred spot for burial 


hour south of 


authorities that 
about 3,500 years ago and that the dead 
were brought here from all around. 

This is similar to the custom prevailing 
at the shrine of An Najaf in Iraq where 
thousands of bodies are brought annualiy 
by car, camel and donkey to be interred in 
the holy ground. 

The largest Bahrain tumuli are 80 feet 
high and 150 feet around the base. Stone 
chambered tombs occupy the central posi- 
tion. Many have been opened during this 
century, the majority rifled. I am hoping 


* 


44 


to obtain permission to open one tomb 
before leaving Bahrain. Permission must be 
granted by the Sheik of Bahrain. 

No Stone 
found on earliest evi 
dence for occupation being contemporary 
with the earlier phases of the historical pe 


Age traces have ever been 


these islands, the 


riods in Mesopotamia and Persia. 

With regard to the modern inhabitants 
of Bahrain, they mixed 
racially than the dwellers in Kuwait to the 


are even more 


north. For here on these islands have com 


sailors, fisherfolk, pearl divers as well as 
Persians, Indians, and Baluchis and many, 
many others. 

C. Dalrymple Belgrave, who has been 
Adviser to the Sheik of Bahrain for 24 


that a series of Beharna 


might prove of anthropometric interest for 


years, suggested 
x : believed be the desce f 
they are believed to be the descendants o! 
any the first 
islands. 


the aborigines, or at rate 


settlers, on. these 
Hence | measured 45 men in 
the village of Jidd-Hafs on Manama island. 


: . 
Chey different 


Beharna 
were certain] from 
groups | 
Iraq or Iran. When the measurements and 
tabulated the 


| 


photographs studied, it may be 


any ol! 


the have studied since 1925 in 


} 
observations have been and 
possible to 


determine their racial origin. 


Land of Singing Sand 

QATAR PENINSULA, PERSIAN GULF 
—The village of Dukhan, a small commu 
nity in the center of the 
Qatar Peninsula, lies 40 
small six-seater plane across the water from 
Bahrain Island. 

Here | talked with Mansur 
chieftain) as we sipped coffee as only desert 
know make it. Mansur 
is a tall, distinguished-looking Arab in his 


western side of 


minutes in a 


(the local 


dwellers how to 
flowing robes. He dictated to me the names 
of the Beduin tribes and sub-tribes of this 
peninsula. He drew with his long fore 
tribal map. This the 
extraordinary for Mansur was blind. 

We drove Said on the 
eastern side, stopping to examine a cave, 


hinger a was more 


across to Umin 
120 feet deep in the limestone. There was 
brackish water at the Nowhere 
could I find traces of habitation 
inside or outside this cave, which long must 
well-known landmark fo 
water is scarce indeed in this rocky and 
sand-strewn wilderness. ; 


bottom. 
ancient 


have been a 


To the south crescent sand dunes 


which move constantly. Here are the “Sing 


rose 


ing Sands” where the wind strikes a slope to 
cause deep moans like a giant in distress. 

On the road to Doha we passed several 
ruined villages. One informant said that in 
this part of the world after a generation or 
two the entire population often decided to 
move along the coast. 

The last three hours of the journey were 
unpleasant. The wind was hot. Dust devils 
swirled around the car. The scenery 
unending low, rocky hills and sand. We 
arrived panting in Dukhan. 

(Continued Next Week) 
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: we Fd 
Seagulls 
> IN Salt Lake City there stands monu 
nen gu It commemorates a critical 
oment in ly days of the Mormon 
ttlement in Utah when a black cricket 
plagt reatened to destrov th crops fo 
second year in succession 
Suddenly it of the blue thousands of 
gull ppeared and made short work of 
the imsect cdestroye The harvest was safe. 
| ettl hailed their del rance trom 
starvation as a miracle. In gratitude they 








LA 
sy LINGUAPHONE 


You learn through natural everyday conver- 


sation with effortless ease and real 
pleasure. First you LISTEN and in an amaz- 
ingly short time you SPEAK, with correct 
accent and the right swing. 

In your own home you can study alone in 
privacy or have wife and children or friends 
join you in a delightful pastime that is an 
asset in a career, business, profession and 
for cultural enjoyment. 

it will take you only 30 minutes a day to 
master any of 29 important languages the 
Lingvaphone Way. 


SPANISH FRENCH 
PORTUGUESE GERMAN 
ITALIAN RUSSIAN 


or any of the 29 languages available 


Linguaphone courses were made astonish- 
ingly simple, easy and practical by more 
than 150 expert linguists of international 
fame. Endorsed by educators, used by col- 
leges, schools and the choice of more than 
one million home-study students. 


==mm=meSEND FOR FREE BOOKen aa 


| LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, } 
| 31-L Radio City, New York 20,N.Y. | 
{Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. | 
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raised a monument to their saviors, the 
seagulls 

Less dramatic but more common is the 
miracle which never fails to impress sea 


going travelers, the seagull escort following 
ocean liners far out in the lonely ocean. 
Sometimes the first sign the voyager has 
that the trip is nearing its end is the ap 
pearance of gulls hovering in the wake of 
the ship, long before he can detect any sign 
of land. At the beginning of the voyage as 


the ship slowly left port the gulls were 


there, wheeling gracefully astern and ready 
to pounce on any edible refuse cast over 
board 

Then at some point the traveler notices 
that the gulls are gone, that they have 
turned back, he realized with a_ thrill 


that he and the ship are an insignificant 


dot in the midst of a gigantic expanse of 


this moment that he is apt 


water. It is at 


to cast a glance at the ship’s bridge and 
hope that the captain knows his business. 


At least one species of gull, the common 


CHEMISTRY 


kittiwake, sometimes makes the whole tri 
following a ship from one side of the oce: 
to the other. Young gulls, marked in En 
land, have been subsequently recovered « 
this side of the Atlantic. The only plausib 
explanation is that they got here by folloy 
ing ships. 

Gulls are scavengers, feeding on refuse « 
dead fish. They are birds of the northe: 
hemisphere, inhabiting coasts, rivers, ai 
harbors. They are also to be found on lar; 
inlands lakes such as the Great Lakes a 
the Great Salt Lake in Utah. The gulls th 
swooped down to the tmely rescue of Ul 
Mormon settlers’ crops no doubt came fro 
Great Salt Lake. 

The flight of gulls is fu'l of grace ar 
skill. They can hang effortlessly in the 
for hours, trimming their wings to the win 
slowly circling, scanning, waiting. Thro 
something overboard, and down they swift! 
swoop, tor whatever provender the Wal 


may yield. 
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Oscillators for Analysis 


> HIGH oscillators similar to 


small radio sending stations can tell the 
in the sea or 


frequency 


chemist how much salt 1s 
how much of a valuable element like bery! 
lium might be lost down the drain. This 
extends the principle of radio into a new 
held. 

Scientists at the Wisconsin 
Laboratory 
described instruments 
chemical 
by use of high frequency oscillators 

The standard 
unknown amount of material is employed. 
The chemist keeps adding to a small sample 
of the solution known amounts of a sub 
stance that will combine with it, until the 
unknown material is all used up. The high 
frequency device tells when this titration is 
hnished. 

The vessel containing the solution to be 
titrated is placed in the held of a high fre 
quency measured volumes 
of the reagent are added. As the chemical 
reacuion proceeds and composition of the 
solution changes, the load on the oscillator 
changes. This produces a measurable change 
in plate or grid- current or in frequency. 
If one of these quantities is graphed against 
the amount of reagent, the 
has a break in it at the point where exactly 
enough of the reagent has been added to 
complete the reaction. Such a titration curve 
is obtained without any additions to show 
color changes or immersing electrodes in 


University of 
the Oak Ridge National 
have independently 


ind 


’ 


to follow reactions in solutions 


method for measuring an 


oscillator W hile 


added curve 


the solution being tested. 

Several oscillators ranging in frequency 
from 5 to 360 megacycles have been built, 
but considerable development will be needed 
before the instruments are ready for com 


mercial use. 


The effect is believed to be due to minut 
changes in the capacity of the chemical 
solutions. Small capacitance changes wil! 
produce relatively large changes in plate 
current of the grid-tuned plate oscillators 
At Oak Ridge the system has been used in 
titrating solutions containing beryllium and 
aluminum, elements that act either 
or acid, depending their chemical 


base 
upon 


surroundings. 
Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 


MEDICINE 


Double Danger Faces 
Pneumonia Patients 


> WARNING of 
monia patients was issued by D:. Thomas 
Anderson of Glasgow at the meeting in 
Liverpool, Eng., of the British Medical As 


sociation. 


a new danger to pneu 


The danger is that doctors mav be too 
ready to consider all unusual pneummsnia 
cases as virus or atypical pneumonia. Un 
usual pneumonias due to bacteria instead 
of viruses are not uncommon, Dr. Ander 
son declared. 


If the doctor does not base his diagnosis 
on tests that will show whether or not the 
cause is the bacteria kind of germ, he may 
fail to give the patient a sulfa drug, penicil 
lin or one of the other modern remedies 
effective in bacteria-caused pneumonnas. 
These remedies, with the possible exception 
of aureomycin, are not effective in virus 
pneumonias. Consequently doctors are un 
likely to give them if they think the pneu 
virus-caused. 

Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 


monia 1s 
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MEDICINE 
Cancer Fight Speeded 
By Research Program 


> THE hight to stop cancer will be stepped 
up through a new research program an 
nounced at the Fifth Internation! Cancer 
Congress in Paris. 

Detection of materials in everyday life 
which might cause cancer is one part of 
this program. Translation of such findings 
from the laboratory to daily living with the 
aim of preventing cancer is another part 
of the new research program. 

The program is to be conducted by a 
Cancer Prevention Committee with inter 
national membership. Chairman is Dr. 
William E. Smith, staff member of the In 


- 


headquarters. 
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A VIVID, REALISTIC STORY 


The experiences 
that make Nursing 
a perennially 
interesting 
profession! 





















by 
SHEILA MacKAY 
RUSSELL 


@ No one but 
a nurse could 
have written 
this book! 
Every line rings 
true. The student 
nurse will find her 
own joys and sor- 
rows, triumphs and tribu- 
lations on every page. To 
the graduate, A LAMP IS 
HEAVY will bring a flood of 
happy memories. 


@ Here is the real story 
of human relationships in 
Nursing. The best inter- 
pretation of the life of a 
student nurse we have yet 
seen. 

illustrations by 

Jean McConnell 














At all bookstores or 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 


FR EF EXAMINATION 
. 





al 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Please send me Sheila MacKay Russell's 
A LAMP IS HEAVY for examination and 
approval, Within 10 days I will send you 
$3.00 plus postage or will return the book 
postpaid. 


N « 





Address. 








City and State 


SAVE! If you enclose payment, publishers 
will mailing charge, Return guarantee 
ap of course, SNI 
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ro) DRY BOX ing a clapper. When the clapper ts struc k 
nOTT ) an alarm bell rings, a safety device to pre 

vent stealthy use of the door. 
Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 


i} SCREEN POINTER, for a lecturer at 
a distance to indicate a particular spot on 
a picture screen, utilizes a beam of light 
that makes a bright round spot or an arrou 
at the detail to be noted. It is a telescoping 
tubular affair, about 17 inches long when 
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; 
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HEATER 


shy 


extended, with battery and lamp u tthin 
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2p TESTING SET for a pilot's headset and 


Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 
microphone involves the use of an audio 


ING MIRROR in th oscillator and cathode ray oscillator, togethe: 
h an artificial “ear” and artificial “voice.” 

all the guess work out of testing 

the delicate essentials of every aircraft's 
» 4 radio system. 
f y Science News Letter, July 29, 1950 
ent on and off 
‘ ro UMBRELLA COVERS make it possible 

for a single umbrella to harmonize with the 
clothes of the user. The plastic covers, in 


% EXIT LOCK for emergency doors per- 4 wide variety of colors and designs, can 
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ve 


mits opening the door from the inside at be put in place on the specially designed 


suitabie jo adlo « g 


dance bands. It ts provided an ime by authorized persons with keys jrame in hwo to jour minutes. 
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between dogs and coyotes frequently found 
where wild coyotes abound; this cross-breed 
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is notorious for attacks ivestock 
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